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IGHT years ago in June there came to 
gladden a lovely Southern home a dear 

@ little baby. She was welcomed with great joy- 
} fulness, and her sweet ways and sweet face made 

her the household pet. Everybody in the house, 

| from papa down to the lowest of the servants, 
was this dear little maid’s slave. 

i When Helen —her name was Helen, Helen 





















@ she was beginning to talk and was sweeter than 
ever, she had a violent sickness from which it 
# was feared she never would recover. She did 
» get well; but alas! it was with the loss of sight, 
i hearing wae speech. Just think of it! the whole 
i beautiful world closed to her, a little child left 
alone ina great darkness— a deep Bereness and 
| silence. 
| } 4 But as she grew well, she seemed to be a very 
contented little creature, smiling to herself, and 
Shaving happy thoughts of her own, and enjoying 
all that was done for her, and sufficient to her- 
self, like a little kitten. Her father and mother 
re soon satisfied that her mind had been left 
‘ih and nt She had learned to walk 
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© Keller — was only nineteen months old, just as. 
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before she was sick, and now presently she be- 


gan to trot around the house again. She kept 
at her mother’s side, and her dear little hand 
was in most.things that were done. She was an 
animated little creature, improvising all manner 
of expressive signs and gestures to convey her 
wishes and her impressions to others. ‘The little 
fingers would pass over and under and across 
and about every object near her and she would 
smile and: beam with satisfaction over her dis- 
coveries. By touches she distinguished each 
member of the household, and also her acquaint- 
ances. She “remembered faces” by means of 
her sensitive fingers, as we do by means of our 
eyes. 

Mr. and Mrs, Keller were people of refine- 
ment and culture and able to make the lot of 
their afflicted little girl as pleasant as love and 
care and money could do it; but all the physi- 
cians told them that Helen would never speak 
or hear or see again, and before she was seven 
years old they became aware of a new source of — 
Signs and gestures were be- 
Her mind, her 


anxiety about her. 
coming insufficient to the child. 
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»le nature, had been growing. ‘Thoughts and 
is were crowding into her brain faster and 
er, and she could not find expression for them 
-igns, It was a great distress to her. She 
, as has been said, a child of a very sweet, 
‘ny disposition, rarely crying except some one 
Sut her was sad; but now, when she would 
to make others comprehend what she wanted 
say to them, she would jump up and down 
1 weep in very despair. You can fancy how 
sat her distress must have been; think how 
patient you get, with all your senses to help 
u, when you cannot make your companion 
ich your meaning, and then think how much 
ore difficult it was for her to make people un- 
_rstand when she could only convey her idea 
" signs. 
-At last, a little over a year ago, Helen’s father 
nt to Mr. Anagnos, at the School for the Blind, 
Massachusetts, to know if he had any one 
ho could come to Alabama and teach his little 
aughter. 
There was in the school a young woman who 
ad just graduated with high honors, and of 
vhom the school faculty were very proud. She 
iad come to the Perkins Institution when quite 
‘oung, not wholly blind, but so nearly so that it 
vas feared she would be entirely deprived of 
‘ight, and she could not learn except to be 
aught as the blind children were. Her early 
childhood had been unhappy, and her life at the 
School was the first glimpse of real happiness 
she had ever had. She was a wonderfully intel- 
igent child, learned easily, and although she 
had to begin at the very beginning it was not 
long before she was ahead of girls of her own 
age. And, what was better than anything else, 
she began to regain her sight as she grew better 
in health and had good care and kind friends. 
Mr. Anagnos had her eyes carefully treated, 
and a successful surgical operation completed 
the cure, and she became able to read and write 
and study, not -by the methods of the blind, but 
pfst as you and I do. 
When the call came for some one to teach the 
little girl in Alabama, Mr. Anagnos at once 
thought of Miss Sullivan, and when he told what 
he desired her to do, she entered into the plan 
with enthusiasm. It required some special study 
to fit her for the position, but she mastered 


_ every detail, and on the first of March in 1887 


she began her duties as teacher to her little | 
pupil, who was destined, under her training, to 
become so great a wonder that scientific men 
from Europe, as well as of this country, would 
study her as a real intellectual phenomenon, 

Miss Sullivan found her a bright, well-grown 
girl of nearly seven years of age, with a clear 
complexion, and pretty brown hair. She was 
quick and graceful, with a merry laugh, and 
fond of romping with other children. 
der, don’t you, how she can run about and play? 
Well, she will play “tag,” and have as great a 
frolic about it as any child you ever saw. She 
feels the vibrations of the ground by her feet, 
and so knows just which way to go, and what to 
avoid. Indeed her sense of movement is very 
acute, and she tells often about going to church 
“to hear the organ play.” She knows when it 
is being played, in the same way that she can 
tell which way to run in the game of “tag. 
The floor vibrates and that conveys to her the 
knowledge of what is being done. It cannot 
be possible that she gets any real idea of sound 
in this way, although she must get the rhythmic 
flow of the music. How much she is able to 
realize of its beauty and harmony we never will 
know; but there must be some charm about it, 
for she is very fond of it. 

Would you think that without the ability to 
hear the music or to see the steps, that she 
could learn to dance? It doesn’t seem possi- 
ble, does it? And yet she has learned; she 
was taught by one of her little companions who 
love her very dearly. She likes always to do 
what the other children -do, and as they were 
dancing one day she wanted to join them, ‘The, 
little friend took her hand and tried to make 
her keep time with her in the step. But she 
could not manage it. Suddenly, as swift as 
thought, for, with this wonderful child, to think 
and to act are simultaneous, she slid to the 
floor, and motioning the little girl to go on with 
her dancing, she felt the motion of her feet and 
the bending of the knee. In a moment she 
was on her feet again, dancing merrily ; she had 
caught the very spirit of the motion through her 
little fingers. And now dancing is a favorite 
diversion. 

It is doubtful whether any one in possession 
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»of eyesight and hearing can arrive at little 
_ Helen’s acuteness of touch and sensitiveness to 
motion. We depend on our eyes and ears and 
do not call our other senses into full activity, 
and these “other senses” will best be studied 
in persons like this little Helen Keller. She can 
distinguish between the puppies of the same 
litter, and, now since she has been taught to 
spell, will spell the name of each one as soon 
as she touches him. Her sense of smell is so 
keen that she will recognize different roses by 
their fragrance, and by the same sense she can 
separate her own clothes from those which be- 
long to others. She knows if any one near her 
is sad. Seldom will physical pain make her 
cry, but she will discover quickly if a friend is 
‘hurt or ill or grieved by her conduct, and this 
knowledge will make her weep bitterly. 

Mr. Anagnos says that her wonderful faculties 
are matters beyond us. ‘The ideas of death and 
burial 


but taken into a cemetery on account of some 


had never been communicated to her ; 


beautiful flowers there, she grew pale and grave, 
and put her little hand upon her teacher’s eyes 
-and her mother’s and spelled out “cry, cry,” and 
her own eyes filled with tears. Her teacher says 
that one day when her brother was coming toward 
them, as they were walking, Helen knew it, 
spelled his name repeatedly, and started in the 
right direction to meet him; and that she gives 
the names of people she meets walking or rid- 
ing as soon as their presence is recognized ; 
and that often when she is about to make known 
some plan the child will anticipate her and spell 
out the very plan about to be unfolded. Whether 
this be the action of some sharpened sense 
already known to us and named, or the awaking 
and working of some sense not recognized and 
named, is interesting matter for study. 

I dare say you will like to know something 
about the way she was taught. ’ She had to 
make friends with Miss Sullivan first of all, and 
learn to regard her with confidence and _ affec- 
tion. When they had grown to be capital good 
friends — and it only needed a very few days — 
Miss Sullivan took her to the school-room and 
began her first lesson. She had a beautiful doll 
which had been sent her from Boston, and this 
Miss Sullivan took as the object of the lesson. 
After her curiosity about it had been satisfied, 





and she was quietly holding it, Miss Sullivan 
took her hand and passed it over the doll. ‘Then 
she made the letters “ d-o-l-1” very slowly with 
the finger-alphabet, Helen holding her hand and 


feeling the motions of her fingers. Miss Sulli- 
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LITTLE }1JELEN AND MISS SULLIVAN. 


van then began to spell the word a second time, 
when Helen dropped the doll and followed the 
motions of her teacher's fingers with one hand 
while she repeated the letters with the other. 
In the same way she was taught to spell the 
names of other objects, and her delight at find- 
ing that everything was identified by a name, 
and that she could learn it, was unbounded. A 
new light of intelligence beamed from her ex- 
pressive face, making it brighter than ever. 

The whole story of her quick mental develop- 
ment reads like a fairy tale. It seems to me 
that the Arabian Nights has nothing in it more 
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pul, and certainly Hans Andersen him- 
} his most pathetic moods, has nothing 
Juching. It must have been like the 
}; of a mysterious world to her, an un- 
}country of which she had often dreamed, 
Jer hoped to see. 
}: she had learned the names of the various 
} by which she was surrounded, Miss 
}n began teaching her verbs. She began 
Whe simple verbs sit, stand, shut, open. 
ielling of each word was accompanied by 
}tion it represented, performed by Helen 
}, so she soon understood its meaning, 
ye began at once to form sentences. After 
} 1 rbs came prepositions; then the adjec- 
| Next she was taught the alphabet in 
letters, then to spell the words, and read 
Jices. This was followed by writing les- 
J and she at once developed the greatest 
yess for letter-writing. 
| July her mother went away to the neigh- 
lx town of Huntsville on a visit, and while 
}as away Helen wrote her first letter, which 
en in fac-simile on page 82. 

member this was July, and she had been 
‘it only since March. Now what child of 
1 years in full possession of her senses 
| write a better letter than this, especially 
so short a time of instruction? At that 
she had been studying four months, and 
| had already mastered more than four hun- 
| and fifty words which she could use cor- 
ly, and spell without a mistake. She had 
ned to read raised characters with the tips 
ier fingers very fluently, to converse freely 
a the manual alphabet, to write a neat square 
id, and to cipher. She is very fond of read- 
, and delights to “read aloud ”’ to her mother 
teacher. The way she does it is by feeling 
characters in her book with one hand, and 
}:lling the words out with the other. Her 
IPmory is wonderful, for of course she can read 
‘jjich faster than she spells, and often when she 
reading on one page, she is spelling the words 
}, the previous page, yet never makes mistake. 
Now to see the improvement which has been 
Jade by her in less than a year, read the little 
| story” on pages 84 and 85, which she wrote 
| specially for WipE Awake, and which is repro- 
}uced here, fac-simile, as she wrote it. 
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And now I am going to let Helen tell some 
of her history herself. She has kept a diary 
for a few months, and I will give you some 
extracts from it. It cannot be given in fac- 
simile, for it is written by what is called the 
Braille system, That is, the letters are pricked 
with a pin, instead of written with a pencil. 
The advantage of this system is, that by its use 
blind people can read one another’s writing, and 
do not have to get some one to read their letters 
for them. Helen is very much devoted to this 
system, because she can read herself what she 
has written. Here are the extracts, and they 
are given in her own words without alteration: 


“ March ist, 1888. I will tell what I did all 
day. I got up and put on my clothes and washed 
my face and hands and combed my hair, and 
went to breakfast. I found oranges and _ two 
bananas at my place. I gave teacher one banana. 
Mrs. Lueddermann sent me the fruit. After 
dinner I wrote to Miss Lewis to thank her for 
pretty bag and purse. Teacher took me to walk 
in bright sun. We went to stores and bought 
candy, and almonds, and pins, and hair pins. 
Aunt went with us. I gave Maud and Eva 
candy. Helen Bynum wrote me a pretty letter. 
She does think about me much. I love her. 
We came home, and J ate my orange. Oranges 
and bananas grow in the warm sunny South. 
There are many groves of orange-trees and 
banana-trees in Florida. Oranges look like 
golden apples hanging on the trees. They have 
a thick skin, and inside is the sweet juicy pulp 
and seeds. All boys and girls like oranges to 
eat. Bananas have a thick, smooth skin, and 
hang on the trees in long bunches. Men pick 
oranges and bananas and put them in boxes 
and send them to cities for people to eat. If 
one orange costs six cents a dozen will cost 
seventy-two cents. If eight bananas cost twenty- 
four cents one will cost one eighth of twenty-four 
which is three. Father gave me a lovely bou- 
quet of mignonette and jonquils, and heliotrope, 
and hyacinth and crocuses, and geranium. I 
learned what view does mean. People can see 
view, trees and flowers and grass and hills and 
sky is view. Worms squirm. After supper I 
talked to teacher and played with Mildred and 
went to bed. 
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“ March 2nd. Mr. Anagnos sent me Geo- 
raphical Teacher. It tes about the world 


The ground is firm, and the water 
f: not solid, and it is moving, flowing, and men 
juild our boats and ships to go on water. We 
juild our houses upon ground. We walk and 
ide on ground. We sow seeds, and trees and 
iowers and vegetables grow out of ground. 
,eople do not build houses on water. 

-* March 7th. I played with dolls and read in 
ny book and ate dinner. Then I went to ride 
with mother. We went to see Leila. Eva is 
sick, and | saw Mary Winston and Maud Beau- 
)orie. ‘They came to see me, and I ran fast with 
§ithem. Mother saw Doctor and we went home 
}to see teacher. Aunt went home. Teacher had 
! a letter from Mr. Anagnos. He is in Florida. 
{He will climb trees on ladder and pull sweet 
Joranges, and he is going to Macon to see his 
friend, and Mr. Wilkins does teach little blind 
§} boys and girls and I will ask Mr. Anagnos how 
many blind children. Mr. Anagnos will go to 
Tuscumbia to see us. He will tell me about 
Macon and Florida. I will hug and kiss him. 

“ March gth. I read stories to mother after 
dinner. Book did tell about Fanny Lang. She 
lived in Boston a few years. She is a little sick 
girl. She did love poetry. Her sister wrote 
little songs, and made little book. 
blind but could not go to school. 
for her. ‘Teacher had a letter from Miss Mone. 


She was 
I am sorry 


She will write me Braille letter. I went to bed 
then. 
“ March 22nd. Mr. Anagnos came to see me 


Thursday. I was glad to hug and kiss him. 
He takes care of sixty little blind girls and 
seventy little blind boys. I do love them. 
Little blind girls sent me a pretty work basket. 
I found scissors and thread, and needle book 
with many needles in it, and crochet hook, and 
emery, and thimble, and box, and yard-measure 
and buttons, and pin cushion. I will write little 
blind girls a letter to thank them. I will make 
pretty clothes for Nancy and Adeline and Allie. 
I will go to Cincinnati in May and buy another 
child. Then I will have four children. New 
baby’s name is Harry. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Mitchell come to see us Sunday. Mr. Anagnos 
went to Louisville Monday to see little blind 


-her nest on the ground. 


hook and line and pole. 
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children. Mother went to Huntsville. I slept 
with father, and Mildred slept with teacher. | 
did learn about calm. It does mean quiet and 
happy. Uncle Morris sent me pretty stories. 
I read about birds. ‘The quail lays fifteen or 
twenty eggs and they are white. She makes 
The bluebird builds 
her nest in a hollow tree and her eggs are blue. 
The robin’s eggs are green. I learned a song 
about spring. March, April, May are spring. 


Now melts the snow, 
The warm winds blow, 
The waters flow, 
And robin dear 
Is come to show 
The Spring is here. 


Little 
I am sorry. 


“James killed snipes for breakfast. 
chicken did get very cold and die. 
Teacher and I went to ride in boat on Tennessee 
River. I saw Mr. Wilson and James row with 
oars. Boat did glide swiftly and I put hand in 
water and felt it flowing. I caught fish with 
We climbed high hill 
and teacher fell and hurt her head. I ate very 
small fish for supper. I did read about cow and 
calf. The cow loves to eat grass as well as girl 
does bread and butter and milk. Little calf 
does run and leap in field. She likes to skip 
and play, for she is happy when the sun is bright 
and warm. Little boy did love his calf. And 
he did say, I will kiss you, little calf, and he put 
arms around calf’s neck and kissed her. ‘The 
calf licked good boy’s face with long rough 
tongue. Calf must not open mouth much to 
kiss. I am tired, and teacher does not want me 
to write more. 

“ March 23d. 
three, seven and nine on my type slate. Teacher 
told me story about selfish boy. Boy’s name was 
Eddie Smith. When Eddie had a new toy he 
would not let his little sister May play with it. 
None loved Eddie, for he was selfish boy. My 
dear little sister. She loves to whirl and jump 
She laughs and cries and loves to 
She hops and runs and falls 


I learned to write one, two, 


and sing. 
dance with me. 
down. She can hold still for mother to sew 
buttons on her dress, and tie bows and brush 
her hair, and Mildred is as sweet as a rose, 


Lucian came to see me yesterday. He brought 
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me bunch of hyacinths. I will go to see him to- _ five, six and eight on type slate, and I. wrote 
morrow, and he will show me birds’ nests and some sentences very carefully with pencil. I 


eges. Quiet means to be still and rest. When will write about geography. 


A book which 


- Mildred is sleeping I do keep very quiet. Mild tells about the earth and the countries upon it 


means gentle and kind. Fierce lion is not mild. 
‘The cows and sheep are mild animals. Separate 


and the people who live in the countries is 


called a geography. When we look around us 
- means not connected. I do separate the words we see land and the water. 


The land is firm 


when I write. I separated teacher’s watch from and solid, we walk and ride over it, we build 


the chain. 
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FAC-SIMILE (REDUCED) OF FIRST LETTER BY HELEN KELLER. 


hope Robert will come to me Sunday if the sun 


i rords. 
shines. | learned many new wW 
“ March 24th. I learned to write, two, four many birds near together. 


I will learn more to-morrow. I our houses upon it, we sow seeds in it and soon 


it is covered with young plants. 
Trees and flowers and grass 
grow out of the ground. ‘The 
water is not solid and it is not 
firm, we can not walk or ride in 
carriages over it, and we do not 
build houses upon it. But we can ~ 
build ships and boats to carry 
people upon the water. The 
earth is round like a very large 
ball. It is always whirling 
round. It never stops for a 
minute. Geography tells about 
strong fierce animals and strange 
plants which live on the land 
and in the water. Day is calm. 
The breeze does move trees 
gently and the river flows 
smoothly. Little birds are 
happy to sing in the bright sun. 
Night was not calm. The wind 
did blow, and rain fell and thun- 
der did shake the house and 
bed. Teacher and I went down- 
stairs to mother for we were 
afraid. Rain killed thirty little 
chickens. Night was stormy. 
“ March 26th. I had letter 
from Mr. Anagnos. He does 
love me. He saw thirty-four 
little blind girls and forty-one 
little blind boys in Nashville, 
Tennessee. ‘There are thirty 
girls and forty boys in the 
school for blind children in 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mr, An- 
agnos sent me four hugs and 


five kisses. To-day I did learn 


to write examples on the type slate; and I 


Flock does mean 
Brood means six 
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little chickens. Herd does mean many cows 
and calves and horses near together. Litter is 
four little kittens, or three little puppies or six 
little pigs. Family is father and mother and 
brothers and sisters. Daughter does mean girl 
child, son does mean boy child. Observe means 
to look at everything very carefully. I observed 
that teacher’s hair was coiled this morning.” 


Helen takes the greatest delight in keeping 
this diary, and she puts down in it both what she 
learns and what she does with the utmost accu- 
racy. She has so wonderful a memory that it is 
~ rarely a thing has to be told her a second time. 
Her intelligence is so keen that I say again 
‘it seems as though she must have called into 
use a sense that is undeveloped in those of 
us who have our eyes and ears. When her 
teacher is telling her something new she will 
interrupt her excitedly, her hands flashing 
through the air, “ I know—I- know,” and then 
she will repeat it, and often add her own ideas 
about it, that are usually very correct. She has 
a most vivid imagination, and by this means she 
really appears to know just how the objects look 
by which she is surrounded. She uses color 
terms accurately, but no one can tell how much 
they mean to her, or what notion she has regard- 
ing them, or whether her early babyhood view 
of colors implanted an idea of them and left her 
memories of the more vivid hues. 

She is very sociable, and easily becomes ac- 
quainted, and she is specially attracted by gen- 
tlemen. A convention of Alabama clergymen 
-met at Tuscumbia a few months ago, and some 
of them were guests at her house. She enter- 
tained them royally, and kept them laughing 
heartily by her conversation. They were so 
charmed with her gay manner and sunny dispo- 
sition that they forgot to pity her. One of 
them, in speaking to Miss Sullivan about her, 
said: “She makes you forget that she has an 
infirmity. Usually one feels sad in the presence: 
of a person who has lost a sense, especially that 
of sight, but she never seems conscious of her 
own lack, and no one else can in her bright 
presence.” 

She was anxious to go to church, so she was 
taken to one of the sessions of the association, 
and I wish you could hear Miss Sullivan’s de- 
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scription of it. She was the guest of honor, and 
all the dignified clergymen came to take the 


hand of the child, whose everyday life was such 





HELEN READING TO HER MOTHER. 


a lesson of sweet patience and of perfect hap- 
piness over what seemed to them the deepest 
affliction. After she went home some one asked 
what ministers were, that she talked so much 
about them. 

“Oh!” she said, “they are men who read 
from a book and talk loud for people to be 
good.” | 

Certainly an original definition; and how did 
she know that they “talked loud”? 

All winter she had been promised that she 
should come North this summer, and go to the 
Blind Kindergarten to see the children, then to 
the seashore. The description of the sea and 
the beach influenced her mind very much, and 
she entertained her clerical guests with the 
story of her anticipated summer. She described, 
in pantomime, the sea, the surf rising and fall- 
ing on the beach; she waded in the water, she 
filled her apron with shells and sea-weed, and 
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ended by throwing herself on the floor and 
going through the motions of swimming. All 
the time her face was beaming with intelligence 
and pleasure. Her lips were parted in a sweet 
smile, and every movement was full of the most 
exquisite grace. The staid, sober men were 
carried away by the child’s own enthusiasm, and 
they laughed with her, and entered into the full 
spirit of it, with her. 

“Pity her!” cried one; ‘it is she who needs 
pity us. She is far away beyond us all in 
intellect.” 

Before we say good-by to Helen I want to 
quote a little from her teacher’s letters about 
her, written to the one who has done all this 
work for Helen through her, her teacher and 
friend Mr. Anagnos ; who is too, the friend of 
all the blind children in the world. Miss Sul- 
livan says: “We took her to the menagerie, 

which interested her very much. She learned 

‘the names of the animals readily and asked 
many questions in regard to their habits, where 
they live, and what they do. She has been 
much interested in the work of carpenters who 
have been working at the house, and has learned 
a great deal of tools and their uses. She is 
extremely social in her disposition. Her genial, 
social spirit was specially manifest during last 
Christmas holidays, which she enjoyed exceed- 
ingly. She entered happily into the spirit of 
giving and receiving presents, and seemed to 
know that it was a festive occasion. During the 
winter we took Helen to Memphis to visit her 

_ grandmother and other relatives. She enjoyed 

the trip greatly, and wanted to know how many 

people were on the cars, and the name of every 

Station at which the train stopped. During her 

‘visit she met many people who were familiar 

with the ‘two-handed alphabet,’ and learned in 
ess than an hour to use it and to converse flu- 

ently. She was charmed with a visit. to the 
wemphis Exchange, where the gentlemen were 

‘xceedingly kind and attentive to her. On leav- 

1g she remembered and wrote the names of all 

} es legibly. Helen has now a vocabulary 

f fifteen hundred words, which she uses and 

rells correctly.” 

Before you read this Helen will be in New 

‘bngland. She will have made her visit to the 

‘indergarten for the Blind, and will have be- 

el 



















come acquainted with the little blind children 
there whom she has loved so long, and with | 
whom she has corresponded and exchanged 
gifts. She is probably now living out her an- 
ticipated summer by the sea, wading the surf, 
playing in the sand, picking the seaweed and 
shells in reality, and no longer in imagination. 
This glad little letter was written, you see, in 
anticipation of this visit : 


TuscuMBIA, ALA., May 3d, 1888. 
DEAR MR. ANAGNOS, 

I am glad to write to you this morning because I love 
you very much. I was very happy to receive pretty book 
and nice candy and two letters from you. I will come to 
see you soon and I will ask you many questions about 
countries and you will love good child. 

Mother is making me pretty new dresses to wear in 
Boston and I will look lovely to see little girls and boys 
and you. ; 

Friday teacher and I went to a picnic with little chil- 
dren. We played games and ate dinner under the trees 
and we found ferns and wild flowers. I walked in the 
woods and learned names for many trees. There are 
poplar and cedar and pine and oak and ash and hickory 
and maple trees. They make a pleasant shade and the 
little birds love to swing to and fro and sing sweetly up 
in the tree. Rabbits hop and squirrels run and ugly 
snakes do crawl in the woods. Geraniums and roses, 
jasmines and japonicas are cultivated flowers. I help 
mother and teacher water them every night before sup- 
per. Cousin Arthur made me a swing in the Ash tree. 
Aunt Ev. has gone to Memphis. Uncle Frank is here. 
He is picking strawberries for dinner. 

Nancy [a doll] is sick again. New teeth do make her 
ill. Adeline is well and she can go to Cincinnati Monday 
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with me. Aunt Ev. will send me a boy-doll. Harry will 


‘be Nancy’s and Adeline’s brother. 

Wee sister is a good girl. I ami tired now and I do 
want to go down-stairs. I send many kisses and hugs 
with letter. Your darling child, 

HELEN A. KELLER. 


’ I wish, too, that in interesting you in Helen 
Keller, I might extend the interest to all little 
blind children and their education. Think what 
it is to live in a darkened world, shut out from 
all the sunlight and beauty. There are very 
few of them who can have the advantages that 
Helen has, and many who cannot even go to 
the Kindergarten that has been established for 
them, because their parents cannot afford to 
send them, and the fund for educating free 
pupils at command of the school is not large 
enough to take in any more than are there 
at. present. The kind people of Boston have 
_ helped to pay for the building ; the wife of the 
_ Governor of the State has several times opened 
her beautiful house for entertainments, and cele- 
brated artists have sung and played and read 
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for the little blind children’s fund. Even the 


little schoolgirls have caught the spirit of help- 
fulness and have held fairs to help the work 
along. The younger classes at the celebrated 
Chauncy Hall School had such a fair in May, 
and sent quite an important little sum to Mr. 
_ Anagnos to help him. This might be done 
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everywhere, for the children who come are not 
merely Boston and New England children, they 
come from all over the country. ‘The work is: 
as wide as the world, so should the help be. 

In one of the rooms in the Kindergarten 
building in Jamaica Plain, hangs a lovely painted 
illumination. It says “ Zake care of the little 
blind children,” Those were the last words 
that Mrs. Anagnos ever spoke as she lay dying 
in the glory of her beautiful womanhood. She 
was the wife of Mr. Anagnos and the daughter 
of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who had begun the 
work for the blind and bequeathed it to his son- 
in-law. She had all her life been brought up to 
the work for these people, and it was her heart 
work. Her last interest was the establishment 
of the Kindergarten for the very little blind 
children, whom the larger school could not take 
in, and it was her last thought in life. Mr, 
Anagnos ever after worked for two, and felt it 
a consecrated labor. Now, WIDE AWAKE readers, 
cannot you, too, take a share in the legacy of 
work left by this devoted woman who loved the 
blind and do your little part toward helping it 
on —feeling in everything you do that you are 
taking care of the most helpless of the world’s 
little ones—the blind children, even if your 
part is only the smallest—the giving of the cup 
of cold water in value? If it is all you can do, 
it is as much as the most munificent gift in the 
eyes of Him who alone counts the true values, 
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